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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 
concerning recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 
is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 
reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertaining 
to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 
chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 
without verification or evaluation of the material presented. The publi- 
cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

This document may be reproduced in part or whole without 


request for specific permission. 
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APPRENTICESHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN’ 


Types of Training 


The training of young entrants to industry 
in Great Britain is primarily the responsibility of 
each industry. Training arrangements for skilled 
and semiskilled occupations may take the follow- 
ing forms: 


Apprenticeship. Apprenticeship is frequent- 
ly under written agreement, which may be a formal 
instrument of indenture. It involves a contract 
between three parties--the employer, the young 
person, and his parent or guardian. Other par- 
ties, such as a representative of the industry, 
may be joined in the agreement. The employer 
covenants to instruct the apprentice in the craft 
concerned and the guardian and apprentice jointly 
covenant that the apprentice shall diligently 
serve the employer over a stated period. All 
parties jointly covenant to be answerable for a 
breach of the agreement. The apprenticeship 
agreement is a contract upon which legal pro- 
ceedings may be taken in the event of a breach 
by either party. Most agreements contain a 
clause providing for the payment of wages, which 
are usually based on rates agreed through the 
normal negotiating machinery of the industry. 


Learnership. This method of entry and 
training is more common in industries which have 
a low proportion of highly skilled jobs and where 
the bulk of the work involves operations requiring 
lower grades of skill. Learnership may be under 
a written agreement, although this is uncommon. 
It is more usually an engagement implying a tacit 
understanding that a young person shall be em- 
ployed so long as his or her services give satis- 
faction and shall be given the opportunity to 
learn work requiring something less than a high 
degree of craft skill. This form of engagement 
is to be found in the textile industries, the boot 
and shoe manufacturing industry, papermaking, 
clothing, and certain miscellaneous metal industries. 





1 Labour Attache Paper No. 21, issued by the 
British Ministry of Labour (revised November 1960). 





In former times, apprenticeship was a rec- 
ognized method of entry and progression to 
skilled posts in a number of industries, notably 
engineering and allied industries, shipbuilding, 
building, pottery and glass, and printing. A lim- 
ited number of apprentices were indeed to be 
found in many other trades in which craftsmen 
were employed, but it cannot be said that appren- 
ticeship as a method of training was the general 
rule in all industries or trades employing skilled 
labor. The increasing use of machinery and the 
development of mass-production methods, more- 
over, led to a decline in formal apprenticeship in 
this country during the 19th century and the first 
four decades of the 20th century. An enquiry con- 
ducted in 1925-26 disclosed that in selected ma- 
jor industries only 20 percent of young persons 
under 21 were apprenticed. This decline was ac- 
centuated during the war of 1939-45 when, in 
view of the national need for the acceleration of 
wartime production, opportunities for proper full- 
length apprenticeship were few, and skilled oper- 
ations had to be broken down and training con- 
centrated into short intensive periods. Further, 
owing to the shortage of manpower during the 
war, young workers were not infrequently at- 
tracted by well-paid, repetitive jobs, although as 
much as possible was done to guard against the 
ill effects of this tendency. 


National Recruitment and Training Schemes 


As the war advanced and consideration was 
given to future policy regarding the recruitment 
and training of young people generally, enquiries 
were initiated by the Ministry of Labour on the 
recommendation of a Joint Consultative Commit- 
tee representing both sides of industry. This 
Committee issued in December 1945 a report on 
the recruitment and training of juveniles which 
was accepted by the Minister. One of the main 
recommendations in this report was that each ma- 
jor industry should be encouraged to establish a 
national joint apprenticeship and training council, 
or other appropriate machinery, for the establish- 
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ment of standards and to operate schemes in con~ 
sultation with the Ministry of Labour and the 
Education Departments. 

The advice and assistance of the Ministries 
of Labour and Education, the Scottish Education 
Department and other interested bodies are readi- 
ly available to industries in setting up national 
recruitment and training schemes, and up to the 
present about 120 schemes have been negotiated. 
These include schemes covering most of the ma- 
jor industries or sections of industries, the main 
exceptions at the present time being sections of 
the textile and clothing industries. The indus- 
tries concerned have generally established, in 
addition to national apprenticeship bodies, simi- 
larly constituted district or local apprenticeship 
committees whose main responsibilities are to 
encourage and supervise the local application of 
the scheme. 

The principal provisions of the schemes 
cover methods of recruitment and engagement, 
ages and qualifications for entry, duration of 
apprenticeship or learnership, practical training, 
and further general and technical education. Pro- 
vision is made for cooperation with the Youth 
Employment Service in recruitment and indus- 
tries are encouraged to provide for the greatest 
possible flexibility in ages of entry and for the 
reduction of the period of training in appropriate 
cases. Syllabuses of practical and theoretical 
training are normally drawn up in cooperation with 
the educational authorities, and some schemes 
provide for practical and theoretical examinations 
to be taken at the end of the term of apprentice- 
ship. The release of apprentices to attend suit- 
able courses of further education, where facilities 
are available, during working hours and without 
loss of pay is either a condition or a recommen- 
dation of most schemes, and attendance at even- 
ing classes is usually required or encouraged 
either as an alternative to day classes, or to 
supplement them. (When the provisions of the 
Education Act of 1944 come into full operation, 
day release will become compulsory for young 
workers, including apprentices, up to the age of 
18 years.) Most schemes provide for certificates 
to be issued on completion of apprenticeship. 

Most national schemes cover the training of 
craft apprentices. Some schemes also contain 
provisions for the training of technicians above 
craftsmen level; where this is not the case, ar- 
rangements for training to this level are made by 





considerable numbers of individual firms, espe- 
cially in the engineering and allied industries. 
An arrangement that is being increasingly adopt- 
ed, especially for trainee technicians--often 
known as ‘‘student apprentices’’--is the ‘‘sand- 
wich course’’ in which periods of full-time attend- 
ance at a technical college alternate with periods. 
of full-time training in one or more employers’ 
establishments. 


Review of Training Arrangements 


The Carr Committee. In the spring of 1956, 
a subcommittee of the National Joint Advisory 
Council (Carr Committee), comprising representa- 
tives of the British Employers’ Confederation, the 
Trades Union Congress and the nationalized in- 
dustries, was appointed to review the arrange- 
ments for the training of young workers in indus- 
try, particularly in the light of the expected in- 
crease in the number of boys and girls entering 
employment and the need to ensure an adequate 
supply of trained workers for the country’s future 
needs. 

In February 1958, after examining practice 
at home and abroad, the Carr Committee pub- 
lished a report undér the title Training for Skill. 
The committee expressed their conviction that in- 
dustry could absorb the extra numbers of young 
people at levels commensurate with their abili- 
ties, but that industry would fail to do so, to its 
own cost, unless it substantially increased its 
intake into apprenticeship. The report recom- 
mended that the existing division of responsibil- 
ity between Government and industry for the 
education and training of apprentices should be 
maintained; there should, however, be closer co- 
operation between industry and those responsible 
for further education. The report urged industry 
to lose no time in reassessing its needs for 
skilled workers, and made a number of recommen- 
dations as to ways in which training could 
be made more comprehensive and more effective. 


Establishment of the Industrial Training 
Council. One important recommendation of the 
report Training for Skill was that industry should 
set up aCouncil to follow up the recommendations 
that had been made and to collect and disseminate 
information about aspects of training common to 
more than one industry, including information 
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about training practices in other countries. As 
the outcome of this recommendation, the Indus- 
trial Training Council was established in July 
1958 by the British Employers’ Confederation, the 
Trades Union Congress and the boards of nation- 
alized industries; representatives from the inter- 
ested government departments, the Association 
of Technical Institutions and the City and Guilds 
of London Institute were also appointed to par- 
ticipate in the Council’s work. 


Government Grant-in-Aid. In 1959 the Coun- 
cil accepted the offer of a government grant-in- 
aid for the general purpose of promoting the 
expansion of training for young people, and for 
the particular purpose of assisting in the appoint- 
ment by employers’ organizations or joint bodies, 
of training development officers. The function of 
these officers is to stimulate and assist in the 
setting up of training schemes for young people. 
Under the terms of the grant, the Council can draw 
up to £75,000 over the period until March 1964, 
the only condition being that industry must itself 
match the amount of grant drawn by an equal sum. 


Scheme for the First Year Training of Ap- 
prentices in Government Training Centers. In 
1960, as a further measure for promoting the ex- 
pansion of training of young people for skilled 
occupations and with the approval of the British 
Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union 
Congress, the Government introduced a limited 
scheme for the training of apprentices in govern- 
ment training centers for the first 12 months of 
their apprenticeship. The scheme was intended 
primarily to be a demonstration of a pattern of 
training which should appeal particularly to the 
smaller firms with only limited opportunities for 
undertaking training themselves. It was hoped 
that it would encourage industry to increase its 
intake of young people to skilled occupations. 

Under the scheme, preference is given to 
boys from firms whichhave been unable to under- 
take apprentice training themselves or to increase 
their intake of apprentices. No charge is made 
for the training provided but employers taking 
part in the scheme are required to apprentice the 
boys before they start their year’s training, to 
undertake to pay the wages of the apprentices 
during the year, and to continue the boys’ training 


afterwards under the normal industrial arrange- 
ments. The usual provision for ‘‘day release”’ 
applies during the year. 

A small number of classes in engineering 
was started in the autumn of 1960, at a few 
government training centers. Classes at other 
centers are to be set up, extending the scheme to 
other trades. The training at the centers covers 
a syllabus similar to that covered during the first 
year by firms with good apprenticeship training 
arrangements. 


Provisions of National Recruitment and Training 
Schemes in Certain Major Industries 


Engineering and Allied Industries. The 
Scheme provides that all apprentices should be 
engaged under written agreement, and that the 
normal craft apprenticeship should last for 5 years, 
from age 16 to 21. Apprentices up to the age of 
18 are to be released without loss of pay for 1 
day a week, or the equivalent, to attend courses 
at technical or other schools; voluntary attend- 
ance at evening classes is to be encouraged. 

Group Schemes, designed to assist small 
firms who are individually unable to provide a 
complete apprenticeship training, have been set 
up in a number of areas. Provision is made for 
each apprentice to be indentured to a particular 
employer in the group, who will sponsor him for 
further training with other members of it. 

Separate special schemes have been estab- 
lished in the blacksmithing and farriery, motor 
vehicle repair, and certain other branches of the 
industry. 


Building Industry. Apprenticeship is under 
written agreement, to which the Regional or Local 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee is a party. The 
normal duration of apprenticeship is 5 years (be- 
tween the 15th and 21st birthdays) but this period 
may be reduced by up to 2 years where boys have, 
before entry, successfully completed a fulltime 
educational course in building. Apprentices are 
to be released during working hours, for further 
education purposes, for the equivalent of 1 day a 
week up to the age of 18. In addition, they have 
to attend evening classes on two evenings a 
week during the whole of the apprenticeship. On 
satisfactory completion of the apprenticeship, a 
Completion Certificate is issued by the National 
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Joint Apprenticeship Board. (There are slight 
variations in the scheme for Scotland.) 


Electricity Supply Industry. Schemes have 
been prepared for craft and student engineering 
apprentices, engineering draughtsmen, building 
trades apprentices and chemists. Except for the 
last group, apprenticeship is by written agree- 
ment with the Electricity Board concerned. Craft 
apprentices serve an apprenticeship of 5 to 6 
years (except where the boy has remained at 
school to follow a workshop engineering course 
at a secondary technical school) terminating not 
earlier than the age of 21. They are released, for 
further education purposes, for the equivalent of 
1 day a week throughout the period of apprentice- 
ship. Student engineering apprentices, engineer- 
ing draughtsmen apprentices and chemists nor- 
mally serve at least 4 years, with release during 
working hours to study for suitable qualifications. 


Printing and Bookbinding Industry. Appren- 
ticeship operates in some dozen trades. The use 
of written agreements is recommended. Appren- 
ticeship is for 6 years. Part-time release for 1 
day a week is recommended but is not a condition 
of apprenticeship. 

In addition, learnerships of 5 years (to age 
21) are provided for boys and of 3 years (to age 
18) for girls in a range of semiskilled work in the 
industry. 


Hotel and Catering Industry. Apprenticeship 
schemes for the training of cooks and waiters and 
waitresses are administered by the National Joint 
Apprenticeship Council. Apprentice cooks are 
indentured for not less than 3 and not more than 5 
years, and training normally terminates at age 21. 
The period of training for apprentice waiters and 
waitresses is normally 3 years, and candidates 
are accepted up to 18 years of age. The Council 
issues certificates on completion of training. 

A scheme for trainee cooks, devised to meet 
the need of smaller establishments, provides for a 
3-year training period, normally starting at school- 
leaving age. Certificates are issued by the Na- 
tional Committee which administers the scheme. 

Release for further education for 1 day a 
week, or its equivalent, is a condition of all 
these schemes. 


Agriculture and Horticulture. A scheme ad- 
ministered by the Agricultural Apprenticeship 
Council covers the principal branches of the in- 
dustry, for which broad syllabuses of training 
have been laid down by the Council. District ap- 
prenticeship committees undertake responsibili- 
ties which include the approval of holdings for 
the training of apprentices, the selection of ap- 
prentices and the supervision of their training. 
Apprenticeships are under written agreement, and 
last 3 years. During the first 2 years, it is a con- 
dition that apprentices shall be released to at- 
tend such daytime courses of instruction as may 
be available, the total number of days of absence 
to be not less than 35. The Council issues cer- 
tificates of completion of apprenticeship. 


Coal Mining. Training for young entrants to 
this nationalized industry is to some extent con- 
trolled by Statutory Regulations which prescribe 
minimum periods of-training prior to employment 
underground. Formal apprenticeship is limited to 
skilled mechanical, electrical, and associated 
crafts and to mining surveyors, but other boys are 
carefully supervised during and after preliminary 
training. The National Coal Board by means of 
its ‘ladder plan’’ aims to identify and train lads 
of promise for supervisory, technical, and mana- 
gerial posts in the industry. 


Commerce. A scheme administered by the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
provides for a basic training for potential candi- 
dates for promotion to executive levels. Entrants 
must be between 16 and 30 years of age,and must 
have reached prescribed educational standards. 
Apprenticeship is by written agreement; the per- 
iod is normally 5 years, but may be reduced for 
suitably qualified entrants aged 18 or over. The 
apprentice is trained in at least three depart- 
ments or activities of the employer’s business. 
Day release to study for prescribed qualifications 
is a condition of apprenticeship. 


Further Technical Education 


Provision is made under the present educa- 
tional system in Great Britain to meet the varied 
and extensive demands that have arisen for in- 
struction with a vocational bias. This type of 
further education is, generally speaking, provided 
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by local education authorities in the form of tech- 
nical, commercial and art colleges, or in evening 
institutes. The greater part of the work is ona 
part-time basis, and is still largely in the form of 
evening courses, although a growing proportion is 
carried out during periods of reléase from employment. 

The technical colleges offer a wide variety 
of courses, often in preparation for the examina- 
tions of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
which are accepted as standard qualifications, or 
for examinations for Ordinary or Higher National 
Certificates or Diplomas. Courses for the Na- 
tional Certificates and National Diplomas are 
controlled jointly by the professional institutions 
concerned and the Ministry of Education working 
in close conjunction with the technical colleges; 
under these arrangements, schemes are at present 
in operation for mechanical, electrical, civil and 
production engineering, naval architecture, build- 
ing, chemistry, physics, and metallurgy. A lim- 
ited number of colleges are recognized for the 
provision of courses leading to the Diploma in 
Technology established by the National Council 
for Technological Awards. 

Courses for the National Certificates are 
designed to be taken by part-time attendance at 
the technical college, the course for the Ordinary 
National Certificate covering 3 years and that for 
the Higher National Certificate a further 2 years. 
The Ordinary National Diploma course normally 
covers 2 years’ full-time attendance and the High- 
er Diploma course, 3 years (but not ‘‘end-on’’ as 
with the National Certificates); the Diploma, how- 
ever, may also be taken after ‘tsandwich courses.”’ 
(See par. 3, p. 2.) A minimum of 3 years’ full- 


time or 4 years’ ‘‘sandwich’’ study is required 
for the Diploma in Technology. 


Broadly speaking, craft apprentices will 
generally take courses to the standard of the In- 
termediate or Final examinations of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute or the Ordinary Na- 
tional Certificate. Student apprentices may take 
part-time day courses leading to Higher National 
Certificates, or sandwich courses leading to 
Higher National Diplomas or to the Diploma in 
Technology; the latter is equivalent in standard 
to an honors degree of a British university. Stu- 
dents who obtain the more advanced Certificates 
or Diplomas may go on to qualify for membership 
of professional institutions. 

In addition, vocational courses in commer- 
cial subjects and business management are pro- 
vided by departments of commerce in technical 
colleges. The broad outline of vocational educa- 
tion is completed by the art schools and colleges, 
which make a valuable contribution to such in- 
dustries as textiles, pottery and glass, in which 
design is an important element. 

The system outlined above is related close- 
ly to the needs and characteristics of the indi- 
vidual student, and by virtue of its flexibility is 
capable of reacting rapidly to changing industrial 
conditions. Considerable assistance is provided 
by the growing practice of setting up local advi- 
sory Committees, representative of the industry 
or trade, to cooperate with the technical schools 
or colleges. Regional Advisory Councils for Fur- 
ther Education also have been set up to achieve 
over wider areas a similar balance between the 
needs of industry and commerce and the provision 
of technical education in local education authori- 
ties and other establishments of further education. 
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International 


Central American Industrial Federation 
Organized. Of general interest in the area of la- 
bor conditions and opportunities is the recent 
organization of the Federation of Central Ameri- 
can Industrial Chambers and Associations, which 
will have offices in the capital cities of the five 
Central American countries. The Federation is 
concerned with the elevation of living standards, 
and with the social welfare of the population, 
which it aims to promote through the development 
and integration of industrial interests. By co- 
operating with the Governments concerned and 
with such intergovernmental agencies as the 
Central American Isthmus Economic Cooperation 
Committee, the Federation will attempt to raise 
standards of quality and efficiency in industry 
and to unify, to as great a degree as is possible, 
national laws and regulations on matters related 


to economic integration. 

The Federation seeks economic integration 
by such means as the creation of a Central Amer- 
ican securities market and a concerted effort to 
stimulate consumption of Central American in- 
dustrial products throughout Central America. 
Ic will also eucourage the interchange of informa- 
tion relating to industrial activity, will arbitrate 
differences that may arise between federated 
entities, and will lend technical assistance to 
existing or potential members for purposes of 
further organization and development.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Guatemala. 


Cuba 


New Labor Regulation Adopted. The Cuban 
Ministry of Labor promulgated a regulation (No. 
16782 of August 24, 1960) governing wages and 
industrial relations in enterprises owned wholly 
or partially by the state. The regulation pro- 
vides as follows: 

a. Wages shall be determined by a col- 
lective agreement or by the Government. 

b. In the fixing of wages, consideration 
shall be given to the national or regional wage 


level in similar enterprises and to the ability of 
the enterprise to pay. 

c. In an industry in which the wage de- 
termined ‘‘does not meet the necessary mini- 
mum’’ the Government shal! pay a subsidy in 
order to provide an adequate wage. 

d. Where technical conditions permit, 
production norms or minimums shall be estab- 
lished which the workers will be required to 
meet except when prevented from doing so by 
circumstances beyond their control. A bonus 
shall be paid to those who exceed the norms. 

e. A technical advisory council consist- 
ing of workers from the production departments 
of an enterprise may make recommendations on 
norms, working conditions, and the improvement 
of production. -U.S. Embassy, Havana. 


Government Employees’ Retirement Bene- 
fits Defined. The Cuban Government has adopted 
a social security law defining more specifically 
the rights of Government employees to retirement 
benefits. This law supplements one of May 1960 
which consolidated all the retirement plans for 
Government employees into one Social Security 
Plan for the Public Sector. The two laws cover 
(a) all employees of the National Government, 
including employees of the judicial branch, mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, and employees 
cf autonomous and semigovernmental organiza- 
tions, and (b) provincial and municipal employ- 
ees. 

The principal provisions are: 

@ No person may draw retirement benefits 
while he receives a government salary. Benefits 
are further limited to persons who receive less 
than $100 a month in private industry (wage plus 
benefits not to exceed $1,800 annually), and 
persons whose income from sources other than 
wages or salaries does not exceed $4,800 annu- 
ally. 

© The compulsory retirement age is 70. 
Persons with 30 years of service may voluntarily 
retire at 60. Persons at age 65 may retire after 
15 years of service, 3 of which must have been 
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continuous immediately prior to retirement. 
Teachers in primary and secondary schools may 
retire at age 55 after 30 years of service. 

© According to the benefit scales estab - 
lished, retirement benefits range from 50 to 85 
percent of the average annual pay during the last 
5 years of service. Service beyond 30 years is 
encouraged by an increasing benefit rate. 

@ No person may receive retirement bene- 
fits while he is absent from Cuba, unless such 
absence is approved by the Government.-U.S. 
Embassy, Havana. 


Peru 


Citywide Strike Results in Award of Wage 
Increases. A strike of various unions in Are- 
quipa, September 12-22, 1960, was settled by a 
tripartite arbitration tribunal which granted a 
substantial wage increase to the workers in- 
volved. The unions of Arequipa had been press- 
ing for wage and salary increases since May 23, 
1959, the expiration date of the Supreme Decree 
which authorized blanket wage increases and 
then froze wages for 1 year. Protesting that 
wages lagged farbehind cost-of-living increases, 
the Federacion Departamental de Trabajadores de 
Arequipa (FDTA) and the Federacion de Em- 
pleados de Comercio e Industria de Arequipa 


(FECIA) made sweeping demands which includ- 
ed, for example, a flat 50-percent general wage 
increase to the workers and a 100-percent mini- 
mum wage increase for industrial workers. 

At the beginning of September 1960, the 
FDTA proposed a general strike to force action 
on these demands, but encountered disapproval 
from such affiliated groups as the Union Sindical 
de Trabajadores de Arequipa (USTA). Despite 
adverse criticism, the FDTA went ahead with a 
general strike call for September 12. Work stop- 
pages on railways and streetcars led to the com- 
plete halt of city transportation and the closing 
of factories. Within a few days, school teachers 
and bank clerks also ceased working. 

When direct talks failed and arbitration 
was rejected, a tribunal composed of Goverm- 
ment, management, and labor representatives 
was designated by the Government. By Septem- 
ber 22, activities in Arequipa were back to nor- 
mal. The award announced by this tribunal on 
September 28 included a general wage increase 
of 15 percent, a minimum daily wage increase 
according to size of industry and length of em- 
ployment, and, in addition, the creation of an in- 
centive premium of 1 percent of the payroll to be 
awarded by the management to its most efficient 
employees. The award was accepted by all par- 


ties.--U.S. Embassy, Lima. 
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Austria 


Raises Granted to Forest and Sawmill 
Workers. Between 18,000 and 25,000 forest and 
sawmill workers will benefit from a 5.44-percent 
average pay increase gained by the Agricultural 
and Forest Workers’ Union. The new hourly wage 
is $8.50 (US$0.33). The agreement, retroactive 
to September 1, 1960, affects all employees of 
the National Forests, of private forests in all 
provinces except Tirol and Vorarlberg, and of 
sawmills operated by the forest administrations. 
The workers alsowon an increase in their Christ- 
mas bonus from 76-91 hours’ pay to 123-138 
hours’ pay, as well as an increase in the vaca- 
tion bonus from 38-65 hours’ pay to 39-65 hours’ 
pay.--U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Belgium 


Petroleum Employers Agree to Job Security 
Contract. A new agreement was concluded on 
September 2, 1960, by the petroleum firms and un- 
ions of the Socialist-oriented Federation Gener- 
ale du Travail de Belgique (FGTB) and the Catho- 
lic-oriented Confederation des Syndicats Chre- 
tiens (CSC) in the Antwerp area, representing 
about 3,500 workers. To reduce the effects of 
technological unemployment in the industry, the 
unions were seeking to establish conditions 
which would insure continued employment for 
the maximum number of their members. Employ- 
ers agreed under the new contract to (1) pension 
older workers at age 60 instead of age 65; (2) 
assign presently employed workers to mainte- 
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mance, production, transportation, and loading 
functions instead of contracting any of these 
tasks to third parties; and (3) facilitate the trans- 
fer of surplus workers among firms’in the indus- 
try with no loss of pension and seniority rights. 
The companies also promised not to engage in 
further layoffs until the effects of these provi- 
sions can be ascertained.--U.S. Embassy, Brus- 
sels. 


France 


Workers’ Benefits Raised to Meet Rise in 
Living Costs. In September 1960, three catego- 
ries of workers’ benefits were increased ina 
Government effort to soften the impact of recent 
increases in living costs. 

Early in September, certain old-age bene- 
fits were increased by 10 percent, and certain 
family allowances were increased by 5 percent. 
On September 27, the Government published in 
the Journal Official a decree which increased by 
approximately 10 percent the daily unemployment 
assistance benefit, effective October 1. 

The new unemployment benefits are shown 
in the following tabulation: 


Unemployment benefits 
(in new francs!) 





Paris, Seine, and 


Seine-et-Oise Departments.. 4.20 
Dependent’s supplement.......... 1.80 
Other cities with over 5,000 

AIRC ONEB 22). sisb sind 0065 sins. 4.10 
Dependent’s supplement.......... 1.75 
Communities with fewer than 

5,000 inhabitants.................. 3.85 
Dependent’s supplement .......... 1.65 


1 1 NF=US$0.204. 


While the higher daily unemployment assistance 
benefit will affect only about 30,000 unemployed, 
it may signal an eventual liberalization of the 
private unemployment insurance system which al- 
ready provides much higher benefits to unemploy- 
ed workers.--U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


Wage Agreement Reached in the Textile In- 
dustry. A major national wage agreement, cover- 
ing an estimated 400,000 workers, was signed 
September 7, 1960, by the Textile Industry Em- 


ployer Association (Natural Fiber Group) and the 
salaried employees’ unions of the Workers’ Force 
(FO), the General Confederation of Supervisory 
Employees (CGC), and the French Confederation 
of Christian Workers (CFTC). This agreement, 
raising by 4 percent not only wages but also three 
kinds of bonuses (production, seniority, incen- 
tive bonuses), became effective September 16.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


Date for Pay Increase in the Public Sector 
Advanced. The Council of Ministers in its ses- 
sion of September 14, 1960, decided to advance 
to October 1, in lieu of November 1, the 2-per- 
cent increase which would mark the third and 
last step in the 5-percent increase to be given 
to public service employees in 1960. The deci- 
sion reportedly cost the Government an estimated 
NF36 million (US$7.35)million) and added 0.17 
percent to the total wage bill for the year. -U.S. 
Embassy, Paris. 


Cermany, Federal Republic 


Ruhr Coal Mining Industry Grants Wage In- 
creases. Only a few months after granting an 
early ‘‘wage adaptation’’ payment to the Ruhr 
coal miners, the bargaining committee of the Ruhr 
coal industry agreed in late September 1960 to a 
pay boost for the miners, although its existing 
contract with the Mineworkers’ Union would not 
have expired until May 31, 1961. The new agree- 
ment provides for an average wage increase of 
about 4.5 percent, effective October 1, 1960, and 
a further increase of 5 percent effective July 1, 
1961. In addition, adjustments of the wage struc- 
ture and the creation of new wage groups bring 
the total wage increase to about 12.8 percent. 

It was agreed that the right to terminate the 
contract would not be exercised before March 1, 
1962, and that such termination would not be 
effective before March 31, 1962.--American Con- 
sulate General, Duesseldorf. 


Printers’ Wage Agreement Concluded. The 
Printing and Paper Industrial Trade Union, affil- 
iated with the West German Trade Union Federa- 
tion (DGB), concluded a collective agreement 
covering more than 100,000 manual workers in 
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the printing trade throughout the Federal Repub- 
lic, effective September 1, 1960. This agreement 
provided for an 8.5-percent increase in the basic 
weekly wage from DM112.25 (US$26.92) to 
DM121.79 (US$29.21).--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Number of Recruited Foreign Workers In- 
creases. The critical labor shortage in the 
Federal Republic in recent months has impelled 
the Government to increase its efforts to recruit 
foreign nationals for work in West Germany. As 
a result, significant numbers of additional foreign 
workers were brought into the Federal Republic. 
While the number of foreign workers increased 
from mid-1959 to mid-1960 by 113,000 or 69 per- 
cent, the total labor force increased by 207,000 
or only 1.0 percent. Thus, foreign workers ac- 
counted for more than half of the increase in the 
total labor force of the Federal Republic during 
this period. Foreign nationals employed in 
Western Germany now total 276,000. 

The problem of having a sizable group of 
largely non-German-speaking men without fami- 
lies and without permanent housing accomoda- 
tions has become increasingly apparent not only 
to the general public but also the Government 
and business, particularly in Baden-Wurttemberg 
and North Rhine-Westphalia, where the largest 
number of foreign workers are congregated. The 
Federal Housing Ministry has appealed to region- 
al and local governments to do their best to sup- 
ply living quarters in buildings with modern 
facilities for these foreign workers.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Bonn. 


West Berlin Productivity and Employment 
Trends Evaluated. In an analysis of the factors 
that have sustained the growth of the West Ber- 
lin economy, the Institute for Economic Research 
stated that during the period 1950:59, the gross 
domestic product increased by 131 percent at 
constant prices. About one-fourth of the in- 
crease was due to an expansion of employment, 
and about three-fourths to improved production 
methods. The improved production methods were 
implemented through increased capital input, ra- 
tionalization measures, and shifting of workers 
from places of lower productivity to those of 
higher productivity. 

The Institute anticipates a _ continued 
growth of the industrial sector and a decline in 
demand for services and for handicraft output, 


which will release employees for the expansion 
of industry. Additional labor reserves for indus- 
try, the Institute believes, may become available 
as a result of gradual curtailment of construction 
under the social housing program.--U.S. Mission, 
Berlin. 


Sweden 


Pensions of White-Collar Workers Improved. 
Negotiations between the Swedish Employers’ 
Federation and white-collar workers’ unions on 
the transition from previous pension systems to 
the statutory service pension (ATP) which be- 
came effective January 1, 1960, were concluded 
in June 1960. The new agreement provides uni- 
form and improved pension benefits for approxi- 
mately 200,000 foremen and white-collar employ- 
ees in industry and the adjustments needed in 
the pensions of workers whose benefits under 
private pension plans were higher than the statu- 
tory plan. It also provides for retirement at the 
age of 65 for men and 60 for women, instead of 
at age 67 for both men and women under ATP. 
The benefits in the agreement which supplement 
those provided under ATP are to be administered 
either directly by the employer himself or by an 
insurance company, whichever the employer 
chooses. The agreement cannot be terminated 
before January 1, 1966, but can be amended in 
case of ‘‘substantial changes’’ in the ATP law, 
in the national pension systems, or in other per- 
tinent social legislation. 

This agreement was expected to set the 
pattern for pending pension agreements covering 
an additional 100,000 white-collar employees in 
banking, insurance, shipping, the newspaper in- 
dustry, hotels and restaurants, commerce, etc.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


Wage Agreements and Labor Stoppages Sur- 
veyed. The 44 trade unions affiliated with the 
Swedish Federation of Trade Unions (LO) nego- 
tiated a total of 19,482 wage agreements during 
1959, involving 1,352,774 workers, of whom 
1,251,518 were members of LO-affiliated unions, 
the Federation reported. Of these agreements, 
19,398, or 99.6 percent, were concluded without 
stoppages while 40 agreements were reached aft- 
er stoppages which involved a total of 287 work- 
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ers. The numberof man-days lost through strikes 
in 1959 was only 5,700 as compared with 18,362 
the preceding year and 25,456 in 1957. 

At the end of 1959, 24,938 contracts were 
in force under LO’s jurisdiction, covering 109,538 
employers and 1,358,459 workers, of whom 
1,266,430 were LO members, 6,968 were affiliated 
with the Central Organization of Swedish Work- 
ers (SAC), 2,004 were members of organizations 
outside the LO and the SAC, and 83,059 were un- 
organized.—U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


Switzerland 


Foreign Labor Increases. Foreign labor has 
reached an alltime high of 12.5 percent of the la- 
bor force. At the end of August 1960, the total 
number of foreign workers employed in Switzer- 
land was 435,476 which is 70,698 more than at 
the end of August 1959. This increase was al- 
most completely absorbed by the following indus- 
tries: 


Increase in 
foreign workers 





LEE LETT 24,366 
SU Eisisivaneatessbiesgochonsacsoesetnscone 16,220 
LE 12,063 
UNAS. todos atch A fcc: 4,202 


On the other hand, significant decreases of for- 
eign labor occurred in agriculture (a decrease of 
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Aden 


Labor Force Status Analyzed. In an ad- 
dress delivered in Aden on September 25, 1960, 
Abdulla Al-Asnag, general secretary of the Aden 
Trade Union Congress (ATUC), classified the 
population of Aden in the following categories: 

(1) Permanent inhabitants, composed of 
Adeni Arabs, Somalis, members of the 
Yemeni commercial community, and 
non-Arab minorities. 

(2) Unsettled inhabitants, mainly Yemeni 
laborers and Protectorate Arabs ‘‘on 
whom the labor force is predominantly 
dependent.”’ 
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2,079) and domestic services (a decrease of 
1,215). 

Of the total number of foreign workers, 59 
percent live and work in Switzerland on _ per- 
manent jobs; 32 percent live and work in Switzer- 
land on seasonal work; and 9 percent live outside 
Switzerland (near the border) and work inside the 
country.--U.S. Embassy, Bern. 


United Kingdom 


Pay Raise for Farm Workers Announced. 
The Agricultural Wages Board for England and 
Wales recently announced an increase in 
the minimum wage for farm workers of 9 shil- 
lings (US$1.26) a week, effective January 2, 
1961. This sizable increase is one of the larg- 
est granted to agricultural workers during the 
postwar period and supplements the 4-shilling 
raise given farm workers in February 1960. It 
brings the total minimum wage for men farm work- 
ers up to £8 9s. (US$23.66) for a 46-hour week 
and will probably mean new average eamings of 
over £11 (US$30.80) a week including normal 
overtime. The total cost to employers of the in- 
creased minimum is expected to be between 
£12.5 million (US$35 million) and £13 million 
(US$36.4 million) a year.--U.S. Agricultural At- 
tache, London. 


SOUTH ASIA 


The few Adeni Arabs in the labor force are chief- 
ly office employees, carpenters, and car mechanics. 

Yemeni workers, Al-Asnag said, are con- 
sidered aliens under Aden’s laws and are subject 
to expulsion from the country at any time.--U.S. 
Consulate, Aden. 


Ceylon 


Estate Unions Cooperate With New Govern- 
ment. Soon after the Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
came to power as a result of the general election 
of July 20, 1960, the leaders of all three major 
plantation workers’ unions agreed to cooperate 
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with the Government. From August 12 to August 
27, no strikes occurred on the member estates of 
the Ceylon Estates Employers’ Federation (CEEF). 
This was the longest strike-free period for more 
than 3 years. From August 28 to September 24, 
only eight strikes occurred on member estates of 
the CEEF, and all except one were terminated 
within 1 to 4 days. 

By contrast, the longest strike on record 
on the member estates of the CEEF had lasted 
from May 17 to August 12, 1960.--U.S. Embassy, 
Colombo. 


Turkey 


Labor Submits Its Program. The Turkish 
Trade Union Confederation (Turk-Is) sent to the 
Ministry of Labor in September 1960 the follow- 
ing specific program which it asked the Govern- 
ment to include in future labor legislation: 

1. A law to authorize the organization of 
independent trade unions. 

2. A law which would recognize the right 
to strike. 

3. Changes in the organization law of the 
Ministry of Labor. 

4. Changes in the organization law of the 
Workers’ Insurance Administration. 

5. Changes in the organization iaw of the 
Employment Service. 

6. An arrangement whereby Turk-Is could 
be represented on the committee which will study 
the above problems. 

--U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 


United Arab Republic (Egypt) 


Egypt’s Training Program Grows. The Min- 
istry of Industry announced in September 1960 
that it intended to operate 40 vocational training 
centers in Egypt. 

Ten centers are already in operation, eight 
in and around Cairo and two in Alexandria. Two 
more were about ready at the time of the an- 
nouncement to start functioning. The target date 
for completing the first 22 centers is October 
1961. When all 40 vocational centers are oper- 
ating, the Ministry hopes to train about 10,000 
skilled workers yearly. 

The extent of the expansion of the appren- 
ticeship training program is indicated in the en- 
rollment figures. As of October 1, 1960, 120 
apprentices were completing their third and final 
year of training, 795 were in their second year of 
training, and 1,425 had started their first year of 
training. 

The Ministry has also recently experimented 
with a pilot program of accelerated training for 
adult unskilled workers who wish to become more 
proficient. This program consists of short 
courses of 3 to12 months, depending on the trade 
involved. One center in Cairo and another in 
Alexandria will be used to give these courses. 
Eventually, six centers will be devoted to these 
accelerated training courses. 

The Ministry is also conducting a program 
of advanced training for skilled workers in an 
effort to assist particularly small-sized indus- 
tries which cannot afford to train their own em- 
ployees. The trainees attend part time. This 
program, conducted by the Ministry with the joint 
assistance of the ILO and the Danish Govem- 
ment, started at one of the centers in Cairo in 
July 1960. In September 33 workers were being 
trained.--U.S. Embassy, Egypt. 
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Australia (Papua-New Guinea) 


New Labor Legislation Becomes Operative. 
Wage legislation passed by the Papua-New Guinea 
Legislative Council in 1958 became effective 
October 6, 1960. It provides for higher wages 





and overtime rates, and improved workmen’s com- 
pensation for native workers. Minimum wages 
will increase from 300 to 325 shillings (US$33.60 
to US$36.49) a year with a minimum of 35 shill- 
ings (US$3.92) a month for heavy work. The 
evertime rate of 6 pence (US$.056) an hour is in- 
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creased to 1, 1%, and 2 shillings (US$0.112, 
US$0.168, and US$0.224) an hour, depending on 
whether the work is done on a Sunday or another 


special time. Native workers whose families’ 


needs are not provided for by tribal custom wiil 
receive a maximum of £600 (US$1,344) for acci- 
dental death; for those covered by custom, the 
old rate of £100 (US$224) will still apply. 

Food rations, housing, clothing, and medi- 
cal care will still be provided by the employer.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 





Japan 





Miike Coal Mine Disputes Settled. On Sep- 
tember 6, 1960, the Coal Miners’ Union (Tanro) 
and its Miike local accepted the arbitration pro- 
posal of the Central Labor Relations Commission 
(CLRC) ending the long strike at the Miike mines. 
The company (Mitsui Coal Mining Company) had 
previously accepted the proposal. 

The strike had begun on January 25, 1960, 
over the company’s rationalization program and 
the discharge of ‘‘activist’’ union leaders. 

A factor in the union’s acceptance of the 
arbitration proposal was the Govemment’s assist- 
ance program for the miners affected by the com- 


pany’s new policies. This program is to include 
the establishment of an employment office at 
Omuta, travel subsidies, the opening of new vo- 
cational training institutes, extension of low-in- 
terest loans, financial grants to persons moving 
to other areas, and flexible interpretation of un- 
employment, pension, and insurance laws.—U.S. 
Embassy, Tokyo. 


New Zealand 


Salaries of Government Employees. In- 
creases in salaries and allowances granted in 
September 1960 to public servants under the ju- 
risdiction of the Public Service Commission were 
granted in October to other divisions of the civil 
service. The increases follow the previously es- 
tablished pattern and range from approximately 3 
percent for employees at the bottom of the scale 
to approximately 18 percent for those at the top. 
The new scale of teachers’ salaries ranges from 
£925 (US$2,590) to £2,165 (US$6,062) a year; for 
the police force, from £445 (US$1,246) to £1,460 
(US$4,088); and for hospital staff members, from 
£775 (US$2,114) to £1,600 (US$4,480).--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Wellington. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. BELGIUM: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ADULT PRODUCTION WORKERS, OCTOBER 1959 
Average hourly earings 
Industry _. (in Belgian francs) 

All workers Male Female 
ic iicssncsi tics ccipas pit cscnk cecal cciicerageslgabundsakdpsbcacbinecthegeadbeladon: ; 39. 36 39. 36 -- 
I sacicieen orien scivinsserpiecsonagrscosnednnties ssiesiesapeeinhapaaaiodiais 28. 56 32. 20 19. 13 

Slaughtering, meat products «0.0.0... ..cscccsssssesseeeseseseseeeeenenencneeeas 26. 03 28. 23 20. 83 
III, sor snaas ta ocinhcsalbetornemicidsen ends oterecnlanleoumepennd iin 25.70 26. 74 20. 35 
Preserving of fruits and vegetables................0cccccsessseeee ceeeeees 21. 43 27. 86 18. 43 
li coniiesRnciscoemsannleiseiiadowess inianhinessimiccuninnant ben 17. 48 26. 45 16. 82 
iia nnncadesdesigealessnbesiontsclladeenhinyioteveonandenechaieaaaral 27.59 28. 07 19. 14. 
Other grain mill products...............c.ccesescecsseteeecseececeeeceneseseceeee cg 26. 37 28. 35 19, 30 
Bakery products (bread)...............:cccsssssssscesssccseceeeeeceteeeeeeeee sees 32.08 33.75 90 
LAA LEE EOL LAS LE RTT ODT ORR 21.70 29. 34 20. 39 
SE ASI Like canny caieatin doch Gia cned hen, diovesaondybineiel xa seen nanibnbeeosbeasede 29. 44 30. 48 21. 57 
Cocoa, chocolate, comfectionery.............cscscesececcesesesecseeceeeeesees 22.91 29. 88 20. 05 
I a cactenissintatheras tinct din scangainatesbsevirsay Sere dlovaeilsgbensieeibedbial 28. 20 30. 13 21.10 
a sistas ireccedsceavicngsietunceecstsly csinerers hassshaaidiaeceilip 28.72 29.85 22. 60 
Cree i i isisisiissetgprci trite Gp Riherres-sencenme 25.91 29.79 20. 04 
TORTI, OU TI acess cdesscscsesscensccecessecesecsovecnncsnsvare id mote 27. 06 30.55 20. 42 
calc icsicinne., cptitediels napemarans npenenparveonreninen 29. 44 30. 25 20. 84 
Nonalcoholic and carbonated beverages ..............0.c:cecccececeeee es 26.05 28. 50 20.25 
Pe eae Rt en SRA 02 SII 2 iio 19. 26 27. 76 20.89 
CI iiss cainaiccaatancinniececegepe ke scdbleniecdsdiaibtessacaekbesndkoin 25.61 30.60 21.67 
areal eiicinncene: < ancien tehenasscnahssctissibiain cub baivibdeeesomes eo cane 24. 53 30. 20 21.18 
Spinning and weaving of: 

Ns I arisahactntibcerkunvinsabbatensinsdbvasebonnrtsntennssntalensane | scnenos 25. 42 29. 84 21. 40 

Ci cinasstln: <aialeniaaietviinedies, “sdhamoneadeamiddiediaarstidnibiiehiiaaiehsansexexssonsd 24. 41 29. 26 22.18 

Bites ccniicil Dchanidnicshiditss cmascsiinatle siliaclioeudeleniaielaasdnia 21.96 26.72 19. 44 

Sk siniitaslsiteeers rhea iadiilacsiece satapssilecsieMladin inccapnineninabiivsadonientie 22. 66 27.71 19.95 

Carpets (wool, yam) SO TR A), ARNE Se acnel et patcwtamnliedt chee mack 24. 81 32.05 20. 66 
Bleaching, dyeing, printing, re of cloth, thread......... 25. 00 26. 87 20. 24 
ash tite nncgessadecatnessionmasdiniseotiatipesunssatens 25.60 37.09 22. 20 
IE EE RE eR, lee I TIO 24. 08 26. 34 -- 
ihc: sscsecninnsssainscheseevanseamcascicormnin 22.99 28. 35 19.96 
ee NG rier assis Dirssiiases stems belbinama mension ocsseinsninmanonnn 23. 10 29. 25 21.25 
Clothing, including leather and..rain apparel ........................+. 18. 89 29.01 19.15 
Work clothes, men’s shirts, underwear, etC..............cccccccee eee 16. 55 27.29 18. 44 
SR I icici secccenings oxntosninn sods sinesornndcossnacenncseoncesonn 24.67 25. 87 -- 
ER Se RS SES Nhe a SR REEDS 30. 86 31.80 -- 
EOL EE TTT ee 22. 73 26.12 -° 
Other wood articles, excluding furniture... ............:...s:0s0000 20. 58 29. 44 24. 98 
OI, beatin ins wis esiics ta eis eachsibclist vids Acbtdt pice nceccaveee dhcsbsbdeees 26. 08 28. 86 19.75 
Penge cme camminennir iiss ci isha oaks ccideide Asesiicde cccccoecesececseccons 29. 35 32.99 22.69 
Articles of paper and cardboard ...0.....0....cccccccecccsscsesesescseeeavecee sees 24. 44 31. 43 19.64 
I I screenees sgrenitsstrstoritebinrsienititie secs vosass sees senscogetenadaia 31.09 36.75 21. 56 
Printing of newspapers, periodicals .............006 .sescceseseenen 37.27 38. 86 23.77 
| AS Gn St 27.02 33.39 20.95 

See Note and Source at end of table. 
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TABLE 1. BELGIUM: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ADULT PRODUCTION WORKERS, OCTOBER 1959—Continued 











Average hourly earnings 
Industry = (in Belgian francs) 
7 All workers Male Female 
Manufacturing--Continued 

RSE TE a 5 ee ce a 25.81 27.57 20. 16 
Leather products, excluding shoes and apparel.................... 19. 22 27.04 19. 22 
eM a aD  csidnp oonatioe 30.19 34. 33 22. 40 
a I i A REND AER TE OR TCE 36. 89 37.24 26. 51 
SN AEE ES LON CFL a ik AAO 34. 42 35.02 23. 47 
Color pigments, paints, varnishes ..............0... c.ssssssesecsesseeetesees 26. 47 29.27 20. 69 
Plastics materials and plastic products ...............cccccscseseeeeeees 27.21 31.06 21. 37 
Soap, detergents, perfume, Cosmetics ..............606 0 eeceees eles 27.90 32.64 22.19 
Pharmaceuticals and dressimgs.................cscsescsecssees see sesseseeeees 23.91 30. 69 21. 68 
Other chemicals and chemical products .............. Sis Gctekt eh 32.93 35.73 22. 26 
TE TELE ACTA TE 46.70 47.09 30. 38 
I scents sein stn cotlesince Niintfaivntsninthooineiindin 37.54 38.64 17. 60 
ii dic oa slnseemgiintoanianielin sil 31.96 34.25 24.78 
Refractory products, stone, tile, pipe, €€C..... .....ccceceseeeee es 27. 84 30.55 20. 34 
gr TN IONE, cssesceepenen'nyns tusosnccennsecosbs ov opens eosten 26. 10 34.17 17.60 
IE aid sells cadena aecmnind sanacabs «ty ipoceuininn #0 stinananeansiias p 29. 82 33.37 18. 78 
eS ons - Lo cak csadacssdesasichenn oenieconcinh ssiempniahiicin 23.71 31.96 17. 52 
Ne a il cet onincnlalianiinne 35.98 36.27 -- 
atria cece cb kaicesaiinyacparisanaschsusyecnctetbvieseousnonantiense 27.85 29.21 22.55 
i alia seisahindh nesarsadininamniaincdiutiines 27.91 29.63 21. 38 
Steel (under European Coal and Steel Community authority) 41.59 41.59 +s 
Steel (not under European Coal and Steel Community 

I tiieinbeeitasivwcrienser si quancimegeoveronches PRAIA ar TO 31.27 32.61 -- 
BT sad ecadicssanbouneucy sasieuestden es 33.18 34.11 21.53 
Metal products, excluding machines, 

CraMSPOrtation EQUIPMENT ...............ceceeceeeseeeseeseeceee tecsneceeeee ne. 30. 12 33.82 21.90 
Machines, excluding electrical ................::::000000 etre sey ee 32. 46 34.22 22.75 
a wehaksnnbinpungoinnenunenss 28. 89 35.05 21.58 
INI INI DUNO oiee 0- vine nnsernniners ansccecsereseosecosecooe cose 42.02 43.74 -- 
Construction of railways and tramwayS .............:....sessescmeee oes 33. 00 34.10 -° 
aT esnst eieiibubaen diamante 38.25 40. 31 24. 86 
Se a NII cacy cease se viennnseseconnsnsvonsoneetsonnve te 30. 68 32. 36 -° 
Construction of motorcycles and bicycles ............cccseeece sees 24.75 28. 22 20.67 
ah til create Ritu amatcnatinenincescdanionsonsctanenpite seen v6: be 24.90 26.03 23.98 
Laundries, drycleaners, dyers.............:.::scsssecssessssesseseeeseeesees 21.59 30. 26 20. 65 

a acai cnusineubabnentonemeaees” saveemnienth 30.72 30.72 -- 
I isl vnioiainiteeciinsendda oniccnansinn senvston sa ssinenson 30. 18 30. 62 ae 
Public utilities, street and road construction..................0.+ 30.55 30.84 -- 
SS ASTER SOIT TROND 31.22 32.96 -- 














Note: Average hourly earnings are calculated 
by dividing the total gross tony eamings of workers 
of each branch of industry by the number of workers 
paid. Eamings are not diminished by tax deductions 
and include the following: Payments made for work 
by the piece or job; production bonuses; hours paid 
for but not worked; premiums for regular attendance 
or seniority; premiums for hazardous working condi- 
tions; payments for overtime, nightwork, or Sundays, 
and other possible (emergency) payments. 

Not included in the eamings figures are family 
allowances; allowances made for personal assistance; 
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allowances made for wear and tear on clothing or 
tools; travel expenses; value of payments in kind; 
special bonuses such as those paid at Christmas; and 
obligatory and nonobligatory social charges. The em- 
ployer spends approximately an additional 30 to 35 
percent of the payroll on these benefits. 

The official and actual rate of exchange is 1 
Belgian franc=US$0.02. 


_ . Source: Institut National de Statistique, Bulle- 
tin de Statistique, June 1960. 





























: TABLE 2. GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC: ! AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS 
‘aia IN INDUSTRY, MAY 1960 
Average hourly eamings 
Industry branch (in Deutsche marks) 
All workers Male Female 
Ec ic, Sascta Mees snsiaselbbinbionipieaniiagelaiatia sg latte 2. 63 2. 83 1.84 
Industry without aaa Lb, k ncnssnscasensesaiaanesacacabci 2. 59 2.82 1.84 
IG Rickie —Sinscicedtken S  vecitiahiansn crit) Seetesrcstiens epinenablnaheslaiiimabinsiinans --- 2.99 --- 
MINS 5 AOE Cpu, oct aces ccveh Sisddash se Riegeuse | cheer akehe --- 3.10 --- 
No.5 ohoncuses naioininhel cathode seinepapiiecbionsaniaeeiaben --- 2.64 --- 
IS SAREE 7 ek, RRS SESE 5. CPR CGR TORS Aelita --- 2.71 --- 
ST OTE! Be: LE, CARNAL A AE --- 2. 60 --- 
I is sus snsecisadesehessncssaatene snnser pages. pisareveg RRMA oes --- 2.49 --- 
Energy... 0c. SERRE PORE) SE SNR Te ER 2.81 2. 83 2.09 
SR cis. t.co> <<ncryabinsieantambotine-vceiamanalieoeastanniaeliomlakelon 2.75 2.77 1.97 
ES SE A TER OT, GR SELTN E SRE REE Re 2.85 2.95 1.91 
i Re MN Ss: Lacs sse © Baca dasccusavsdueliaantoesiuwladldeda) scasiaats 2.72 2.73 1.99 
eal a I ie ic vias cece apn aside a iadlgu< Selb? <add the 3.20 3.24 2. 06 
Blast furnaces, rolling mills (hot), forging............... .... 3. 38 3. 40 2.07 
Rolling mills (cold), drawing.............c:ccccc. ceessseeceeeeees 2.82 2.89 1.88 
Iron and steel casting, foundries..........0...0 00. cesses 3.05 3.08 2.19 
NS EER NE” BE. LATED 2. 82 2.92 1.95 
NESE EE BLE ELLE OETA O 2.77 2. 88 1.91 
Mineral oil processing and byproducts of coal................... 2.85 2. 87 2.13 
Chemical industry (excluding synthetic fibers).................. 2.62 2. 83 1. 83 
Rubber and asbestos product. ............:.ccccccsscssseeseseeeeeeeeeeees 2.67 2.94 2. 06 
Sawing and wood procesSing............:c000: secesecceecsseeseeees cee 2.21 2. 27 1.74 
Sawmills and planing, impregnating, washing, 
peeling, and veneering..................... lithinnsvinasssipiplovia 2. 16 2.21 1.63 
Plywood and fiberboard... cesses csee ceneeeenwe cenees 2. 35 2.45 1.88 
Ti te ang og ME bo 0 ES An OS a Pe 2.54 2.67 1.81 
I aii soo vanins Wiadiihrhereaaetin. Magn'st aavesncs eose-ce <n 2.68 2.88 1.96 
Metal-processing industries...............scccccseccsseseeseecsee co eeeesneecaee 2.61 Zant 1.91 
Steel COMStFUCTION oo... cececeecccece cecceecececsectececece, seaeeceeeees 2.69 2.71 1.83 
Machine COnstruction...........000..cccccccccecsseseee.s cocesseceeseeneesecees 2.69 2.71 1.93 
as coe: <td nists ooeasehansanrsetiinrnanveepenicbannnronvécnederten ot 2. 81 2. 82 1.94 
Street and air transportation equipment....................000 2.94 2.99 2.27 
a a: Sea 3.06 3.09 2. 56 
Electrotechnical equipment................... IED sas’ chesssheweeksial 2. 34 2.63 1.89 
— Precision and optical equipment............ 0 .....cc0ccsee cece 2. 38 2.66 1.92 
or Iron, steel, tin, and metal products..............0..600.0 sees 2. 52 2.74 1.84 
id; Consumer goods................... DRE PTS EE ne Re ay Te 2. 23 2.63 1. 84 
” Products of artificial fibers... ..2....0ccccccccc0 cececeee cece eeseee oe 2.22 2. 56 1.72 
35 (I NRRL ATT TTRR aee Pai Rie ENED ETS 2.18 2. 52 1.78 
a ia i 2. 57 2. 80 1.79 
e I 20 <i esccsescsnnlbiabiianmien Gexiusina’ sven ellaniiae 2. 35 2. 49 1.74 
Ns -snscson iota pla ahbamiaplaitarhasiaasmenieins erkiceodl 2.06 2. 56 1.68 
i EN SES SCOPE LOE ATE ELE IERIE 2. 86 3.25 1.78 
MM ct aaa aiaccen 2s caasg seekers Syn ts esata spe aut ace a eee 2. 42 2.58 1.79 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2. GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC: ! AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS 
IN INDUSTRY, MAY 1960--Continued 

















Average hourly earnings 
Industry branch (in Deutsche marks) 
; All workers Male Female 
Consumer goods—Continued 
Leather products (includingl leather gloves).. ...............00++ 1.93 2. 41 1.62 
only Sigs A RA Ae SSRIS hi Sc Oa ose ann 2. 26 2. 63 1.97 
Textiles (excluding synthetic fibers) ..........-.:0sseeee 2.17 2. 47 1.94 
Spinning and processing of yamm ............... . 2.12 2. 34 1.97 
MIE Lassccchchsathncesesecctacesnecitchisebereense sofetere - socars: -cgsebecnenssomece 2.25 2.51 2.01 
ae Sine | I: SERN ee Re ee sevilla ete Sor niin 1. 88 2.52 1.78 
Musical instruments. toys, sporting goods, jewelry, 
and processing of precious StONES.............-.:cc cece oe 2.14 2. 48 1.78 
Food, alcoholic beverages, tobacco....... .2.-...cseseseeesemerenerereen es 2. 23 2 62 1 65 
OE A ie eee Ai ely SR = Ba! 2. 43 2.73 1.71 
ae EORTC RIOET, SGT oi a open: Cescenaree ete eo eae ean 2.24 2. 52 1.68 
eal ert TE ladbnaseednsnesnedtthandlns ciiscebioonstneinbaiecishninn steiamnotne 2. 00 2. 49 1. 76 
Fraits and vegotables............ ....00s sscerssne seer sseers ssensncens sesoenss an 1.89 2. 32 1.53 
I I I sil cave sxdplinedasess sniapenmmpncnocnsens eee consensesesoee 2.82 2.87 2.13 
CERISE Siar + Fe cele Seen een eee 1.67 2. 39 1.52 
iced ect teenie sets snide line noes consciansnnumnenindacrmneavnncurention 1.52 2.04 1. 43 
Cigarettes, miscellaneous tobacco............smessesessesersnes - 2. 26 2.93 1.93 
i elaesistihisthncines <edpuien cokedivethiuee an desemmnncsovsnansensnnddabicteet 2.84 2.85 1.95 











Excluding Berlin. 
2 Excluding mining in the Saar. 


Note: Average hourly eamings are calculated 
by dividing total eamings {including payments for 
overtime, vacations, and holidays) for a particular 
period by the total hours paid for. Also included in 
total eamings are production bonuses and other 
additions which the employer has agreed to pay on a 
regular basis each pay period €xcept as noted below), 
as well as wage taxes and such worker obligations to 
the social security funds as the‘employer has volun- 
tarily assumed, and payment in kind. Excluded are 
children’s allowances, special gratuities, profit 
shares, expense account payments, separation pay, 
special miners’ premiums, and yearend bonuses un- 
less the latter are paid in monthly installments. 

Although the average hourly earnings quoted 
include certain nonwage benefits, as described above, 
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the employer spends approximately an additional 25 to 
30 percent of the payroll on both compulsory and 
voluntary social contributions, such as social insur- 
ance, children’s allowances, housing, special bo- 
nuses, etc. 

Only fully employed workers are covered by the 
survey, Apprentices, part-time workers, and workers 
who for any reason were not paid for the entire period 
of the survey are not included. White-collar and 
agricultural workers’ wages appear in separate publi- 
cations and are available on a quarterly and semi- 
annual basis, respectively. 

The official and actual rate of exchange is 1 
Deutsche mark=US$0. 2381. 


Source: Statistisches Bundesamt Wiesbaden, 
Preise, Lohkne, Wirtschaftsrechnungen, Reihe 16, 
Arbetinehmerverdienste in Industrie und Handel, 
Teil I: Arbeiterverdienste, May 1960. 

















TABLE 3. KOREA: MONTHLY EARNINGS ! 2 AND MAN-DAYS OF WORK OF PRODUCTION WORKERS” 
IN SELECTED. INDUSTRIES, 1959 


aa | 




















Industry Monthly eamings Man-days 
MRI 6 nce scnn saith Boncse cub scoosenidt Seoseosens soph $25.15 - 24.6 
NaC. bi'5.....<ins sjrcsssisd ten cesccnatseil ctabsboncecece spenshtseebireseocseeqeensieisteias 18.00 25.4 
TIED ccocensdsatb cule ceresseashoste toe’ bscovecosschcaledasldeesce sommchenitibabstashenblaeellanniseabis 17. 23 23.6 
SIND Sincthid ith cxvsce schon loch chibion cons voneoleteshtinemeeospestulltibisidiitanipsstcliiailetus 14. 84 25.5 
TIE cntpocdpen Sedechttvaneczershseit bust ttae veces shout ipnvbdhieanssersinmmcbesvidueavecesechensiliiiibite 19. 38 25.8 
Paper.......... 8 SS AF Sian Sh «I EEA Se '« o OES Se tts 22. 76 25.6 
I adic Sesh cidicesicenenpeeshdbnbdhcecene suchestethnidhvocmenseibeeiicbetiascnseenpentiiinisats 34.07 27.2 
SI icsechca Sed ctchsocessorebocds covithesieonenespes tebtctehecnsvssocbeelile shshuneesnmubeeitie toteitit 17. 46 24.7 
I oie bance cde dhovke bleestvcceccccshecdebecideoeescee 14.15 23.7 
SSS hl Gk ER 6 SE COOEE 8 AO COA 1 ae GRNONen a Pere 16. 23 26.1 
LE ARNEL: SARA 8 TRIN Ss: 2 ARTE TC 32. 30 26.6 
I I ie caste nods skid lideceshsacineptpinndibnsn chesegeraptudeerte Slphooweneveese a 18. 76 25.1 
| REE SE =*- SS CI SE ee 17. 46 26.1 
FT INE nanan cscs ince ceccepencenschsonece cosasyvenp stupecteossesoce - 19. 30 25.0 
WORN an cadeec cs snd Saxecvceinoseke ss edveccsscepost sbesscebosesouefmesscsioreebeaes 16.92 25:3 
1 Converted to U.S. dollars at the rate of Hwan 3 Includes woskers engaged directly in produc+ 
1,300=US$1. Official rate, Hwan 500=US$1. Both tion, including foremen, both sexes, all age groups 
rates as of the end of 1959. and both skilled and unskilled workers. Henewstiae 


2 Includes all kinds of monetary remunerations, 
regardless of the type and regularity of payments, on 
a gross basis, i.e., total amount before taxes, insur- Source: 


and military employees are excluded. 


Bank of Korea, Research Department, 


ance, fees, and other deductions. Payments in kind Economic Statistics Y earbook,° 1960 (Seoul: 1960). 
are excluded, 
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TABLE 4. KOREA: AVERAGE DAILY RATES OF PAY OF DAY LABORERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, 1959 




































































City Stone- - |] Concrete 
mason mixer 
IEE winnctnthvcensinsrvsecsitineiiiditettiaiitibthesiieeescsdpecnestenccennie $2.07 $2.11 
Seine GiciiisececoesinsvnvnidilGbediateesssnansencipsmenresenenins 2. 08 2.00 
TRO GB 100 s0sse0cenevcrecvesovrves vosesinnies se cvesencesees sesesecscece = 1.93 1.02 
Inchon. innit 2.19 1.41 
Kwan giU.csscressscssssesseesnssmeseenresstneessnsnerneccenenes 2. 36 1.15 
fe Sesdhliseinianninedabenn sendslinatiidioceewnssncsethtins senvehen - 1.95 1.17 
EELS eres OR Oe Sea Y EE 1.99 1.53 
CHO] U......---snseecessensns snsessnecenenssnsessssnnsesennsssensseeess 1.94 1.23 
adi soocecvnccsncisoccnsseliteeghndpsns sosssecsochoraaneneostonse 2.04 1.16 
Is dainienchinatiocineguldlgepibbeneenouinetcnpieernmenie 1.99 1.29 
Scaffold . 

erecter Coolie 

i sini sbisiininnipat ieiadeannseeniniinveseumene $1. $2.24 $0.72 
NR er rererscnsscnise cavsseus stisinnsianvaiseiesviinsictanteiasnes ss 1. 2. 42 - 76 
iain natin tse qrentersivecpseg steno soenveitcsstnnsttntstnersorcese 1. 1. 56 - 80 
Inchon........ “ 1. 2. 51 -81 
eveneis edb aebicesrcenailancriestsieetendoonccinens me 1. 1. = ° z 

Ses itihavinapnentipesnstnengniacs eennnceneineoespnenitnenamanees 1. 1. ° 
Mokpo................ 1. 2.03 . 67 
CHONG]... -s.nsesesreeessseecerserecresses vesssecereseseecsecesenssnn i 1. 46 - 60 
Nain eahsiladtat esti Stis sedinsaascess seniceebsstenssoce 8; 1.83 - 60 
EES EEC ; 1. 32 - 76 
1 See foomote 1, table 3. Bank of Korea, Research Department, 





Economic Statistics Yearbook, 1960 (Seoul: 


1960). 
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TABLE 5. TAIWAN: AVERAGE DAILY CASH EARNINGS! AND HOURS OF WORK OF ADULT WORKERS 
IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1959 





























Average 
daily Average daily cash eamings 
Industry hours 
All adule | All adule Male Female Skilled 
workers | workers 
Mining and quarrying... ............ccccccseseseeneens “- $0.97 $1.05 $0. 41 oe 
PIII si enececcsnvoncnssnsescessnssie sesonnvesosnseute 9.5 .70 76 52 $0.77 
SE hiihs pincibassesibtlindiiinisivecrenbensesansssustinncapeaiacinn 9.1 -81 -81 37 - 82 
ERAT Ue ne aT ot tet me Semen rer ie 10.2 . 52 .73 . 48 .62 
I iaidasibte dics babirhste Msoseiiebvksinsouaisr<.. akcacad 8.8 -51 -51 - 47 - 50 
SURNAMES top 9.5 .65 .67 53 72 
I cian esos saseacevsiaiaiidese . 10.7 . 87 96 71 - 96 
NG cith Uaieaduickie sitniglabininipseiniadauiinian 8.4 - . 56 . 48 - 
Adi neiastilid.nclsistiisustovechibncineddaibdancneienseuepandoais 9.6 - 40 - 56 -31 - 65 
I  iicasinciesia cinins Sexshiakiatgunnsenpsibectaasan 9.1 60 -62 - 45 65 
Petroleum and coal...............0c0c.0 cesee cesmeeees 9.7 63 65 . 48 64 
chai ciiincsibinalihcisnassehinnsucesiicebeoiamednal 8.9 90 97 . 60 1.07 
iis ida tiasiies dn sbiesaiecahndibvaenilaiiia 9.1 72 .74 . 50 76 
BE inn cipissnsthennonerns sentenenedevssesamntiiin dies 8.9 89 - 90 - 53 95 
Electrical machinety.......... 0.000 9.5 67 «73 47 75 
Transport equipment................ ccc. cues cece 8.5 93 .94 . 52 97 
WRROTURRRIG ne oases cscis ss sseesese ce sensescvatereens 10.1 61 70 - 24 74 
1 Converted to. U.S. currency at the rate of Source: Department of Reconstruction, Report 
NT$39.70=US$1. of Taiwan Labour Statistics, 1959 (Taipei: Taiwan 
Provincial Government, 1960). 
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